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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



LUCRETIANA 

I venture to advance a grammatical interpretation of two passages of 
Lucretius, with the preliminary acknowledgment that my control of the 
Lucretius literature is very inadequate, including only the commentaries 
of Lachmann, Munro (translation also), and Giussani. 

i. 885 fl\: consimili ratione herbas quoque saepe decebat 
et latices dulcis guttas similique sapore 
mittere, lanigerae quali sunt ubere lactis, — 

Leaving aside the question whether latices be corrected to laticis or 
salices, or else retained, I would retain quali — ubere as the lectio difficilior. 
Munro's interpretation of these words as equal to quali sapore uberis 
seems to me unexceptionable. For the pleonastic (" rich ") comparative 
type, I cite, in addition to Munro's pretty example, viz.: Prop. i. 2. 21 
fades aderat .... qualis .... est color, Plautus, Mil. 664 : leniorem 
dices quam mutumst mare, contrasted with an example like Most. 751, 
tam liquidust quam liquida essetempestas solet ; cf . further Lucr. i. 972 
where, in the disjunctive question utrum mauis .... an censes, censes 
is pleonastic. 

For the subject of sunt I supply, with Brieger (cited by Giussani), 
guttae and, differing from any other explanation known to me, I would 
make lanigerae a dative of possession. I cannot think Brieger's construc- 
tion of ubere = in ubere is correct. 

I interpret the passage from guttas on as follows: "to emit sweet 
drops, and savored as are milk-teat <savored> the drops <of milk> the 
ewe gives." 

i. 960 ff. extremum porro nullius posse uidetur 

esse, nisi ultra sit quod finiat : ut uideatur 
quo non longius haec sensus natura sequatur. 



(998) 984 postremo ante oculos res rem flnire uidetur : 
aer dissaepit collis atque aera montes, 
terra mare et contra mare terras terminet omnis ; 
omne quidem uero nil est quod finiat extra. 

Of my authorities only Munro makes a note on ut uideatur (961), 
which he takes as consecutive, but I am unable to extract a satisfactory 
meaning from the sentence as he renders it. I propose to take ut as 
concessive, an interpretation to which I am prompted by 984 ff. The 
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chiastic arrangement of the two passages is very clear. In the first 
extremum .... finiat (A) balances the last line of the second (A ' ) ; 
while ut uideatur .... sequatur (B) corresponds with lines 984-87 (B ' ). 
Accordingly, taking haec sensus natura as "our natural vision," the 
passage results as follows : 

Further, an end of nothing seems able 

To be, unless beyond there be something to bound it ; though 

there seem 
A point beyond which our natural vision does not reach. 

In fine, before our eyes (= natural vision) object seems to bound 

object ; 
Air disparts the hills, and mountains the air ; 
Earth the sea, and again the sea bounds all the lands ; 
Yet truly is there nothing to bound the universe beyond. 

Edwin W. Fay 
University of Texas 



STAMNIOY IN AKISTOPHANES FROGS 22 

elr' ovx v/8pts ravr' €(ttI ko.1 ttoWtj Tpv<j>rj, 
6t' iyo> fxiv lav Atovvo-os, vios %rap.vCov, 
avros /3aSi£a> ko! irovla, tovtov S' o^o), 
Xva. fj.rj TaXanrwpoiTo /JLrjS' a^Ooi <j>epoi; 

^rapviov is the genitive case of the character name Sra/mas, 'Old 
Wine-bag,' 'Beer-barrel,' 'Altes Weinfass.' Compare Kcwrnas in a simi- 
lar context in Wasps 151 : 

drap afttaos y' eip.' a>s erepoi ovSeis avqp, 
ootis 7raT/0os vvv Kcwraiou KtKXrjcropMi. 

It is not the common noun <na.p.vLov, ' wine-jar,' used as a proper name, as 
Kock (" Fasses Sohn "), Van Leeuwen (" urcei proles "), and Liddell and 
Scott indicate, though the editors hint at the truth when they compare 
AaywiW in Ath. 584 /. Add KorvXtov. The great fondness of the Greeks 
for nicknames is well-known. When some mental, moral, or physical 
peculiarity of a man was prominent, they were always ready to make 
up a nickname for him by adding to the word which denoted this peculi- 
arity one of the name-forming suffixes -iav, -Itav, -ias, k.t.X. that were used 
in the shortened forms of proper names, in order to give it the appearance 
of a real name. Compare yaa-Tpwv in Frogs 200. Such names are not 
the same as diminutives: a diminutive differs little from its primitive in 
meaning, but a character name is applied to a person who is characterized 

by the thing which the primitive expresses. 

Charles W. Peppler 
Emory College 



